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AN EXPLANATION OF THIS ISSUE 





* ishis quarter, for the second time since the STUDENT PARTISAN was founded, we are de- 
parting from our usual practice of printing the contributions largely of University . 
of Chicago students and faculty members. Instead we are taking this opportunity . 
to acquaint the interested public on and off the campus with the views of the new 
socialist movement founded last year in France, the Rassemblement Democratique 
Revolutionnaire. 


Tne vehicle for this presentation is the translation from the RDR journal, La Gauche, 
of some of the talks given by RDR leaders, and by other prominent European intel-_ 
lectuals on their invitation, at a rally in Paris n January, 1949, held under the 
banner of the “internationalism of the spirit." We did not have space for all the 
speeches, and hence selected those by the RDR leaders and those by the figures not 
in the RDR who would be best known to American students and intellectuals = Wright, 
a Camus, Plievier. In addition, we have included an editorial on the meeting 

‘Georges Altman and an article on the adherence of the Left Catholic group, 
yeune Republique, to the RDR. The character of the rally can he further indicated, 
however, by naming the speakers not included in this issue: Claude Bourdet, editor 
of Combat, Andre Breton, surrealist writer, Juan Andrade of the Spanish revolu‘ion- 
ary socialists (Partido Obrero de Unificacion Marxista), and colonial intellecivai: 
Ratsimamanga of Madagascar, Quan-Dung of Viet Nam. 





‘ue RDR was founded on two general political bases: (1) the defense of the daily 
interests of the French common people, and of their allies, the peoples of the 
French colonies, with complete independence from the sterile and bankrupt "Third 

“orce"™ coalition government as the absolute sine goa non of such a struggle; (2) 
the reconstruction of a French and European Left on the basis of independence frea 
the two great imperialist powers, the United States and Russia. 


In great and powerful America the slogan, "Neither Washington nor Moscow," seems 4 
bit scholastic, abstract, wnreal. After all, is it possible to do other than to. 
choose one of the two great power blocs? And after all, isn't there a real, 
though far from perfect, set of democratic rights in the United States, which mak: 
it worth being chosen as the lesser evil? It is difficult, if not almost impossi- 
ble, for Americans to realize that everywhere else in the world things look and . 
feel ewtirely different. The picture that pervades Sartre's speech, that the » *t 
imperialist war means the suicide of the human race, is not the exclusive pro. .'ty 
of a small coterie of radical intellectuals but a vivid image to tens of millions 
of Europeans. They know that there is no such thing as winning in the next wate 
that Europe would be one vast cemetery, the world a chaos. 


Many thinking people in the United States realize this. This is what has given the’ 
world government movements their impetus, and it explains why Marshall Plan and 
Atlantic Pact are presented not as preparatory jockeying for position for the next 
war, but as efficacious means for preventing it. Here, too, most Americans are 
blinded, dazzled so to speak, by the fact that the American economy is, after all, 
functioning reasonably well. America brags about the thriving condition of free 
enterprise, the fact that she turns out 0% of the industrial production of the 
entire world, and yet exports food to boot. The Marshall Plan is thought of as 
planting the image of a benevolent Uncle Sam in the heart of every European. 
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it tue worker in France and Italy views things from a different vantage point. He 
sees an America that battened and grew strong while old, worn out, divided Europe 
was a battlefield and the scene of unprecedented destruction, He ridicules the 
notion that "free efiterprise” produces American prosperity, because he knows thet 
it is the physical prostration of his own world and the resulting domination of 
the world market by the United States, combined with a bigger and better armaments 
program, ‘that keeps the great apostle of free enterprise from grinding to a halt 
with the customary ruinous depression. Nobody in Western Europe has any faith 
whatever in capitalism, As for the possibility of "selling" our system abroad, 
we need only observe the shining successes of our allies, the Greek and Chinese 
governments, and calculate in our minds the warm confidence that these successes 
mist inspire in the hearts of people the world over. 


Every observer in France notes a falling-off in Communist Party membership and ef- 


fective activity. There may have been a period when most French workers felt real 
hope in following the C.P. leadership and were full of illusions about Russia; 

but today these illusions are far less rife. Discipline is lax. Communist Party 
leaders have publicly criticized the rankwand-file members for persistently read 
ing the "anti-Soviet" daily Franc-Tireur, pro-RDR in its editorial policy, but to 
no avail. Yet the Communist vote has declined little if at all, and the Commn- 
ist-controlled CGT unions are still the largest by fari The chief object of the 
workers! hatred remains their own totally bankrupt ruling class, the American 
bourgeoisie to whom that class is willy-nilly subservient, and the "democratic" 
politicians of whatever stripe, Catholic or Social-Democratic, that run the Frencia 
government in the interest of this ruling class. 





The RDR's supreme object is to mobilize the tremendous latent force of the working 


class and its allies for action in its own interest, to fill the vacuum created 

by the subordination of the two traditional parties of the working class to the 

interests of the U. S. or Russia. The most striking note that runs through all 

the speeches is one of hope and confidence, and of the grinding desperate neces- 
sity of justifying these hopes. 


if we wish to strengthen these hopes, we must do everything in our power to demon- 


strate that the nascent forces of a new j:idependent socialism in Europe have 
allies elsewhere. The greatest blow thc could be struck today in the cause of 
freedom would be the rallying of at least a substantial section of the labor move=- 
ment, of at least a significant grouping of intellectuals and of public opinion, 
to a political banner independent of the old banners, and independent of Washir ;- 
ton and Moscow. This is the task we must set ourselves, If this issue supple- 
ments the theoretical justification of an internationalist socialist program © 

an increased awareness of what internationalism means to Europeans today, it w-ii 
have contributed modestly toward fulfilling this task. 





-~ The Editorse * .~ 
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WE WERE FIVE THOUS ANDeaes 





We were the only ones able to attempt such an enterprise. To bring together on the 
3° -e rostrum several of the greatest writers of the French Left, to invite along 
with them qualified and representative intellectuals of large foreign countries 
and peoples from across the seas, to assemble a crowd of five thousand people to 
hear them, a crowd as ardent as attentive, as enthusiastic as thoughtful, gathered 
there in order to listen at the same time to words of revolt and words of hope, to 
.ffirm its desire for a fraternal struggle over and above all frontiers, all races, 


all COLOLFSsees 


we succeeded. People will long remember that magnificent international encounter at 
the Salle Pleyel where, upon the initiative of the RDR, writers of all lands, in 
full freedom of expression, called for the “internationalism of the spirit.” There 
were in that room young people, many young people, students, intellectuals, workers 
of all shades of the revolutionary democratic left, and women. Everything in 
the speeches that vehemently denoted the rejection of dictatorship, of totalitari- 
anism, of the police state, at the same time as it stressed the fierce desire to 
change a world moving from disorder to disaster and from misery to war, all appeal: 

» the revolutionary stmuggle for the complete emancipation of mankind, everythin ~ 

that underlined the difference between the struggle and aims of the RDR and cf thea 
sclerotic parties-~all this was welcomed with cheers. Fresh air, such as has not 
been breathed in Paris for a long time, circulated in this room and upon that r-:- 
trum where men of oppressed peoples fraternized with Sartre,Rousset, Camus, Breto.. 
Theodore Plivier, Xicherd Wright, Carlo Levi and many others. 


Wor the first time in many years also, we heard an anti-Nazi German speak before a 
French audience in that language that we too often forget was, before becoming that 
of barbarous oppression, the language of Liebknecht, of Rosa Luxemburg, as weli as 
of thinkers, poets and philosophers, whose images, for four years,were blotted out 
by Nazism, For some day it will be necessary to rebuild Europe with everyone, 
including those who, in the midst of civilization's enemy, remained loyal to the 
principles of liberty and revolution. 


lis is the atmosphere of the RDR. To intervene in the democratic life of France 
and of Burope in order to break the silence, to awaken initiative among the world 
of labor and the world of the spirit, to summon to discussion and criticism; +o 
fight against apathy, cowardice, resignation; to show ceaselessly by example that 
one can, if he wishes, respond to the need of those mllions of workers and free 
men in France and in Europe who want to emerge from this chaos without dragging 
themselves along paths which lead only to defeat or to slavery. 


ioS, aS imany members of the audience said upon leaving the Sdlle Pleyel, it was al- 
most an historic evening, and one which marked a step forward in the life and the 
development of the RDRe At a time when vicious nationalisms oppress the peoples, 


the Pleyel meeting sounded a call throughout the world. 


--~ Georges Altman 


(Translated by Miriam Baraks) 
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zt w@PsUL SARTRE 





The men who are here before you are men who believe in Europe. Not only do they 
have this faith in common, but they have the same future and the same past, that 
is to say the same fears and the same hopes. You understand what they fear, for 
their future and yours is the same. They fear the return of totalitarianism 
under one or another of its forms, they fear war and the death of our culture. 
They know that the war which threatens must be rejected under all circumstances 
because it will solve nothing. They know that war constitutes not only a massacre 
but a social regime. A fascist country maintains itself only by calling for war, 
a country at war maintains itself only by the establishment of a fascist regime. 
They know that a future war will pile up ruins to the point where reconstruction 
will itself be impossible. They, like you, like all of us, have been told that if 
Amorica wins, all will be rebuilt in on instant, They have been told that with 
the rational use of atomic energy, there will be no more misery, no more hunger, 
but abundance everywhere. But they know that when ruins reach a certain extent, 
the very framework of society is threatened. If society collapsed, then even if 
every country held the secret of atomic energy, we would nowhere have at our dis- 
posal, either in Europe, Russia or America, the ability to utilize this energy. 

We might die of hunger before our giantfactorics, possessing the secret of abund- 
ance but too poor to utilize it. | 


Thus we are united by the same fears. However, and this also unites us, we have a 
common hope: we do not think that the game is lost. 


A writer who, alas, is much further from us, in our owa country, than these strang- 
ers who come from all parts of Europe, a writer who, in our own language, uses 
words which no longer have the meaning that we give them, said one day: “Europe 
must think in terms of destiny." And if I want to understand this word destiny, 
I must peruse his books as a dictionary. Death transforms our life into destiny: 
that is what destiny means. To him the fate of Europe flows from the fact that 
it is dead in the eyes of some. For this writer hope henceforth lies elsewhere, 


We writers, gathered here this evening, do not believe in fate. We do not believe 
that Europe has a fate. We still think that it can be an undertaking, a common 
enterprise of all Europeans. We know that Europe tempts many men. We know that 
at the present time, it is proposed to us from all sides to construct a Europe, 
but always meaning: form a European army. If this army were to be formed, the 
war would already be at our gates. We think, on the contrary, that there can be 
a Europe only if first Europe disarms. And it is not enough to speak of disarma- 
ment, one must also speak of demilitarization of the spirit. We know that Europe 
is not only a future victim of the coming war. If this war should break out, 
Europe will have been an accomplice by reason of fatalism. If the men of Burope 
choose one of the two great parties or one of the two great powers to protect them 
against the other, they thereby contribute to endangering that which they want to 
protect, and they bring war nearer. 


They bring it nearer exactly the way "Gribouille"! throws himself into the water to 
avoid being wetted, and it is precisely this fatalism of Gribouille that we must 
first avoid and reject. And precisoly because any attempt to unify Europe is sus- 
pect when it is pushed by governments or men in office, we think that first of all 
it is by the united action of the European masses, of the European trade unions, 
of the progressive elements of Europe, that European unity must begin. And it 
must first be on a non-governmental plane, on a private plane, that we see men 
meet who have the profound desire of preventing war by such unity; it is precisely 





1 Untranslatable, a symbol for a simpleton or blockhead (tr.). 
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t is cause of peace which remains for us at the same time the cause of democracy 
and, to use a word which has bee so often used that it no longer signifies any-— 
thing, when it is found in the newspapers, but which you will believe, I hope, 
still means something to us: socialism. 


In 1940 we were deprived of a hundred, a thousand beauties. The Ponte Vecchio at 
Florence, the old streets of Rouen and Nuremberg, disappeared at the same time. 
We must learn that if we want beauty it is not enough to try painfully to create 
it; we mst also defend its existence, not to defend stones but to defend a cul- 
ture, a culture which makes humanity its highest value. The RPF will undoubtedly 
also permit writers to talk of nature. But we are well aware that the most beau~ 
tiful landscape in the world, with a few cannon and tanks on it, is but a firing 
ranges Conseqently even those who want to talk of nature today are obliged to 
defend it and that is why the only subject of the men who are here, in every line, 
is man, man alone, man in danger, not man who abandons himself and lets himself 
go, but who knows how to remain a man in the concentration camps and in war, not 
the fascist man, the man of anger and fear, but the man who wants peace, who wants 
a human order, that is to say social justice and liberty. 


Our role is not to write anything at all, to sing according to our capricc; it is 
to defend in our writing that man whom the deportees defended with thei: own life 
in the concentration camps, and to defend him every day against all his enemies, 
to defend him when they shoot at him to silence his just demands, to defend him 
when he is traitorously provoked to revolt in order the better to try hin and 
murder him, to defend him when totalitarianism reigns inside his trade union. We 
can do nothing more important than to denounce oppression under all its forms on 
every occasion. And we must lead this fight together. 


have a single public: you. Stalingrad! was written for you. If you read 
Stalingrad, either it will recall to you the sufferings of the last war, or it 
will show you the sufferings of the next war. The Days of Our Death® was writte. 
for the Germans as well as for us; Germans also were in the concentration camps. 
Wherever men reject oppression, exploitation, colonialism, the universe of the 
concentration camp, there is our public. The same memories, the same aim, the 
same public, we have gathered today to demonstrate this unity to you and to tell 
you that while working to unify economically and politically, Europe intends to 


unify its literature. 














Istalingrad by Theodore Plievier. (Translated by Saul Mendelson } 





2Les Jours de Notre Mort by David Rousset. 
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CARWO LEVI 





virst of all I must excuse myself for my poor French. I left Paris and France more 
than seven years ago, in the midst of war: seven years so full of events, years 
fraught with peril for all of us, years that at the same time constituted a break 
with our entire past. Seven years which also constitute a point of departure. To 
find myself back here today is like reforging a broken link with my mythical youth. 
fit is a bit like resuming an interrupted conversation, If I have forgotten my 
French, how many new experiences I have acquired in exchange 


It is from these experiences that I feel I must begin my address to you this even- 
ing at this meeting held under the banner of the internationalism of the spirit. 
They are Italian experiences, but in no sense national or provincial; basically 
their nature is the same as that of experiences undergone here in France and in 
all Europe. That is why every attempt along the road to liberty, like the RDR, 
for instance, awakens the greatest interest and the greatest hapes in use Because 
it is an attempt which belongs to us, which we control, which concerns us, and 
which touches our own problems, problems concerning which the possibility of na- 
tional differences is not even conceivable. I feel, I know that our solidarity 
is absolute. This solidarity has its origins in the Resistance period. 


know the Italian Resistance well for having participated in it. I am sure that 
its fundamental character was the same as that of every European Resistance move- 
mente The Resistance was not only a military action or a negative opposition to 
Fascism and Nazism, nor merely a national defense movement against German invasio 
and occupation. Those were only its secondary aspects. It was first and foremost 
an individual and collective revolution. If it does not appear to have produced 
imnédiately in the political field the results expected of it, it impresses one 
none the less as a fact which cannot be ignored: in time to come we shall see 
its developments. It is none the less the point from which all the movements of 
human and political liberation depart and will depart. [I repeat: it was a revo 
lution in which men and women of every class participated for the first time. 

And even of those classes which until that time; like the miserable agrarian pro- 
letariat of Italy, had been outside of history, which had passively borne the 
injustices of a history which to them was always foreign and hostile. A revolu- 
tion in which men felt almost physically the feeling of a common destiny and a 
common human condition; of a new community, conquered each instant and renewed 
each instant, far more profound than the ties of a party, a sect, a class, a ri. 
ligion, a nation, or a States a human community unmixed with snobbery or idol: :~y. 


at 


.id that begins with the rejection of any pre-existing structure, in the profoundly 
rc volutionary condition of a solitude in common, of a shared loneliness. It was 
clear, evident to all (and even to the lowliest peasant, especially to the lowli- 
ust peasant) that we were defending nothing of what had brought on these horrors, 
that we were not fighting for Rome any more than for a State idol, but that the 
State was each of us and all of us at the same time; that it was nothing but this 
differentiation, this highly articulate union; that i realized itself in each 
individual, in each free human existence. As if the whole world had known, by a 
sort of immediate intuition, that the crisis of our civilization was a total one, 
even as these atrocious regimes were totalitarian, and that it was the result of 
the disunity of our civilization. Opposite the abstract individual camped the 

equally abstract State, transcendental and illusory, both of them the heritages 
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of the living ideas of the 18th Century. The heavy, dead sh€ll of a society which 
n vertheless is shaking off its old patterns and must find a form compatible with 
its structure, that of an autonomous democracy. 


4 autonomous democracy, that was the revolutionary reality of the Resistance. The 
circumstances themselves favored it. The cities were isolated and each of them 
had to find in itself and through itself the means and resources of its livelihood; 
and each man, in the accomplishment of this task, became more than himself. He 
~repared for the morrow: a morrow which would correspond to a new reality unlim- 
ited by frontiers, ungoverned by a centralized bureaucratic apparatus, but deter= 
mined by real relations among men. This wave of collective freedom was spontane= 
ous, alive, rather than theoretical or doctrinal. Nevertheless, it had had 
precedents, both theoretical and practical, in the realm of politics and in the 
realm of speculative thought and of art. And, in turn, this vast revolutionary 
experience found its tools in political formations; the fact remains that it is 
an indispensable experience, a point of departure for all intellectual activity. 
It is then that we solved directly in action a number of problems which we must 
now solve indirectly and theoretically. We created such a treasure of experience 
and freedom that poetry and art were revitalized from top to bottom If one 
sp-uks rightly of a Renaissance of art and thought in Italy, for example, since 
the War, it is in this experience of freedom that its source must be sought. For 
Italian thought and art have always been shared between two different traditions, 
one empty and narrow, enunciated in pure syllables, detached from life, timid in 
the face of events, occasionally an Arcadian refuge for the monotonous follies 
of tyrants foreign and domeStic; the other, the great tradition of poetry and 
art, living, bound to the people, to ideas, and to things, curious about the whole 
world and even about Heaven and Hell. It is to the latter, to its universal val- 
ue, that Italian intellectual life today attaches itself: because it has found 
again the bond which unites men and has come to know again the ugity of the world 
through the experience of a common death and liberation. 





Tuc political situation seems to present extreme difficulties at the present time. 
But the time is ripe. In Italy the clerical experience is at a high point and 
weighs heavily upon the lands; the communist experience has for its part lost some 
of its vigor and has revealed itself to be insufficient and too mechanical in a 
country so differentiated, so articulate, 80 multiform, where distinctions are 
not only of class, but also of time and of civilization, different and contempo~ 
raneous at the same time. The problem is not one of regulative interference; it 
is not one of aleader, a general, a high priest, or a master class; but quite the 
eo We have made their acquaintance, these leaders! (And we have also 

ed them, head down, the most poetic expression of our rich popular mythology ) 
a problem is not to create a revolution in the country with the tools of govern= 
ment and the State, but, on the contrary, to create a revolution in the State with 
the tools of the country and the people. 











If our problems are the same, if our ideas are the same, if our miseries and hopes 
are the same, if we have the same foes and the same comrades, there will be no 
frontiers to separate us; and our movements, which affirm the principle of a 
revolutionary and autonomous democracy, whatever their name or their scope, will 


be, I have no doubt, the same. 


(Translated by Leon Hurvitz) 
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~OHARD WRIGHT 
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My body was born in America, my heart in Russia, and today I am quite ashamed of my 
two homelands. The American State of Mississippi gave me my body; the Russian 
October revolution gave me my heart. But today these two giant nations--symbols 
of the nationalistic scourge of our times—-rival each other in their efforts to es= 
tablish projects for the debasement of the human spirit. They are guilty of de= 
grading humanity, guilty of debasing the culture of our times, guilty of replacing 
the value of quality by the value of quantity, guilty of creating a universe which, 
little by little, is revealed as the gas chamber of humanity. 


These two nations, the American and the Russian, pretend to be the official represen- 
tatives of human liberty and, between these two official pretantions, between the 
threats they hurl at each other, the human spirit finds itself crucified, Men are 
afraid. They are unable to choose. They cannot plan. They cannot think of the 
next day. They tremble in the night from fear and dismay. The imperatives of mil- 
itary and industrial ofe have so obscured and enfeebled the instincts of men that 
they no longer even know that they are loste 


You know that is true. I know it. Then, why not admit it? Why not grant it as a 
point of departure which determines our words and actions. 


J rtainly, as conscious men, we ought to know that the crisis before us is more 
weighty in substance than the combat between America and Russia. The truth is that 
these two nations make war on your spirit and my spirit, that contemporary spirit 
which books, culture and history have given us; that Dante, Shakespeare, Racine 
and Goethe have given us. Each step that America takes and each step that Russia 
takes brings us nearer to the point where free thought, free spirit and free actic 
are not possible. We live in this vise. 


America says that she alone is the champion of liberty; and Russia also says this.In 
fact, these two nations advotate ideals in which they really don't believe, whic’ 
they even hate and despise. America is suspicious of you intellectuals; she has. 
invesnted a whole terminology to express her disdain for the products of the human 
Spirit: men who think, she scornfully calls Long Hairs, Pedants, Dreamers, Bohen- 
ians, Makers of Theory, Intellectual Bastards, Visionaries, etc, And in Russia, 
waat do they call you there? Monkeys, Hyenas, Chimpanzees, such are the names the 
hurled at T. S. Eliot, at Andre Gide, and at the best living writers, at the recei 
cultural congress held in Poland. 

Hkh ue & 

Listen, writers and artists: the men who today lead the world have declared war on 
yout They have no need of you, they don't want you in the society they are trying 
to build. They think you are dangerous. They said it at Hollywood and they said 
it at Prague} Whoever is the conquerer, you lose; you shall be reduced to servile 
dependence, to slavery, to discs of a phonograph repeating the official doctrine. I 
ask you, you men of spirit: what is there for you to choose? Are you able to say 
yes, With all your heart, to these things that America symbolizes? Are you able to 
say yes, with all your heart, to those things that Russia symbolizes? If you are 
able to say yes to one or the other of these points of view, that signifies that 
something has already died in you, that the battle which the Americans and the 
Russians wage for the conquest of your spirit is already won, If you are able to 

choose between them, that signifies that humanity is lost, that 2000 years of the 

history of man is ended, that the only conception of man that we have is buried. 
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[I cannot answer the questions that I raise and I don't apologize. There are times 
in history when words alone cannot give an answer. There are times when action 
alone is able to answer. Such are our times. Acts, thag is what you, intellectu- 
als, mst accomplish, acts with words, acts which express your needs, your wishes, 


your dreams, 


vo you believe that I exaggerate the gravity of the problem? Listen and remember. 
There are two nations in the world today, where feeling has become politically sus- 
pect, where speaking of the subjective qualities of man is a crime, where the meré 
act of speaking about freedom is smeared and spied upon, where servility is made 
noble, falsehood worshipped, double~dealing sanctified, false testimony binding, 
spying patriotic, and where the scientific laboratory is guarded by bayonets. 


These are not solated cases which affect some dishonorable individuals. No, these 
are the official beliefs of governments that lead hundreds of millions of men. To 
appears this flood of opinion is to risk a brutal death or to endanger your means 


of earning a living. 


The war against man is declared and, if you don't know it, if you are not conscious 
of it, you will be unable to set an example for thos who are caught in the situa- 
tion, but who still don't know that it is almost too late. 


Freedom of speech is not enough. Freedom of religion is not enough. Freedom from 
hunger and fear, they are not enough. A nation, which is not able to give its 
citizens the right and freedom to exercise their natural and aéquired abilities is 
founded on fraud. Man ought to have the freedom to remain a man. Freedom is not 
negative, it ought to be not only the possibility to be free "of" something, but 
to go freely "towards" something. It ought to let men create new values for life, 


otherwise it was not created for man. 





wuerica and Russia are full of machines which strangle living more than they protect 
it. America and Russia are full of educational institutions for whom the goal is 
not the formation of independent individuals, but of standardized human types who 


are loyal to the State. 

Tne intolerant, harsh nationalism of America and Russia deprive the millions of men 
who live in these countries of having normal human sentiments and they are forced 
to become propaganda projectors. 


In America and Russia, the right to an individual human destiny is sacrificed in th 
name of a compulsory national ideal. The hysterical political atmosphere, in 
America and in Russia, already has removed from man the means of objectively and 
reasonably resolving the problems of food and shelter. The present nationalisn, 
in America and in Russia, forces a man to abandon his human heritage. America and 
Russia pretend that their action is in defense of the lives of their people; but, 


intruth, it kills the life of man on earth. 


In rejecting all this, what can we do? Fortunately, the situation is not completely 
desperate. I believe that we still have a chance, It is not a question of our 
fighting these national giants on their own ground. Our weapons are not their 
weapons. For us there still exists room for liberty, and that room is your spirit 
and mine, your ability to speak and write the words which hold attention and make 
men stop, look and listen. For some time yet, we shall have this liberty; for how 


long? We don't know. 
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“ab wiat tiny space of liberty is surrounded by threats, ersatz culture (fed to the 
masses, and impoverishing the spirit), false values, governments of gangsters, 
books which confuse more than they clarify, crime which speaks the language of 
the revolution, and revolution which speaks the language of crime. 


Nevertheless, we can make ourselves heard. And that ought to be enough for us. We 
have only a few allies. For centuries wen like us have worked for the bosses, 
the lords, the masters. But that is ended. Today the masters are afraid of you; 
they no longer want you. From now on, you are alone and you are your own masters. 


You must find a way of making your words a goad to incite men to decide for them- 
selves, You mst find words and images which make men feel life in the most 
direct, most immediate, keenest way. Your words must drive men by powerful blows 
from passive existence to real life. Your words mist instil faith into men, but 
a faith which is not based upon superstition. The strength of your words must 
empower men to escape their daily impersonal, big city routine and fill a new need 
of expressing themselves, of believing in themselves, of fulfilling themselves. 
Your words must stir up in man the desire to be a mm. 


Your words must be a prayer addressed to man for man. They mst arouse a desire jn 
man to remain human. I speak not of heaven or hell, but purely and simply of our 
sad and sweet eafth, with its men who suffer and have their moment of bitter hu- 
man triumph. 


The great danger. is that the threads of history, which we hold so feebly in our 
hands, may break asunder in our lifetime; that the past which has nourished us anc 
the future which we seek should escape us and leave us in a barren present denudec 
of all human significance. 


In order that our universe not escape us, a Single man must speak with the tongues 
of ten, each of your acts mst equal that of a thousand. Such is our challenge. 
If we fail, not only shall we lose our puny individual lives, but we shall lose 
all that is human in the world, all that history, however imperfect she is, has 
bequeathed use The world is greater than America or Russia. Humanity is greatur 
than America or russia. That is a fact. If we believe in it, we shall conquer, 


(Translated by Mary Coleman) 
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sLBERT CAMUS 


We are Living in a time in which men, under the impact of mediocre but frightful 
ideslogies, are accustomed to being ashamed of everything—ashamed of themselves, 
ashamed of .being happy, of loving or creating. A time in which Racine would blush 
for Berenice. The artists and writers of today have a sickly conscience, and it 
is fashinable in our circles to excuse ourselves for our profession. In fact, 
people are very anxious to help us do just that. From all corners of our politi- 
cal society a cry arises, addressed to us, demanding that we justify ourselves. 

We mst justify ourselves for being useless while serving, through our very use- 
lessness, the cause of ugliness. And when we reply that it is very difficult to 
cleanse oneself of such contradictory accusations, we are told that it is not pos- 
sible to justify oneself in the opinion of all, but that we can obtain the gener~ 
ous pardon of certain persons, by taking sides with them politically, which is 

the only real truth in life anyway (as far as they are concerned). If this kind 
of argument misses the mark, they then say to the artist, “Look at the misery of 
the world. What are you doing about it?" To this cynical verbal blackmail the 
artist might reply, "The misery of the world? I at least do not add to it. Who 
among you can say as much?" But the fact remains that none of us, if he has a 
Legitimate claim to his position, can remain indifferent to the appeal which rises 
from desperate humanity. We must be conscious of our guilt, then, to the fullest 
extent. So we find ourselves being dragged to the lay confessional, the worst of 


abl. 





And yet it is not quite that simple. The choice we are asked to make does not arise 
out of itself; it is determined by other choices, which have been made beforehand. 
And the first choice that the artist makes is none other than the choice of becom 
ing an artist. And if he has chosen to be an artist, it is in view of what he 
himself is and because of a certain concept of art which he has outlined for him= 
self. And if these reasons have seemed to him good enough to justify his choice, 
there is a chance that they will by extension be good enough to help him define h.. 
position toward history. That at least is what I think, and I wish to distinguis1 

self a bit this evening in placing the emphasis-—-since we are speaking freely 
here--in placing the emphasis, strictly on my own authority, not on a troublesome 
conscience (which I do not have, anyway) but on the two sentiments which in view 
of--and indeed because of--the misery in the world I embrace with regard to our 
profession, that is to say, self-blame and pride. Since me must justify oneself, 
I should like to say why there is a justification for practicing, within the lin- 
itations of our powers and talents, a profession which, in the midst of a world 
withered by hatred, allows each of us to state calmly that he is the mortal enc: 
of no one. But this requires an explanation, and I can render one only by tal 3 
a bit of the world in which we live, and of what we artists and writers are }..0u.2 


to do in it. 


vie world about us is in misery, and we are asked to do something to change it. But 
what is this misery? At first sight it is easily defined: there has been mch 
killing in the world these last few years and some persons foresee some more. 
Such a large number of dead ultimately thickens the atmosphere. Naturally, this 
is nothing new. Official history has always been the story of great murderers. 
And is it not true that Cain kills Abel today too? But it is true that Cain kills 
Abel in the name of logic and claims the Legion of Honor for ite I shall cite an 
example to make myself better understood. 


Daring the a strikes in Movember, 1947, the papers announced that the executioner 


of Paris, Desfourneau, would also stop work. This decision on the part of our 
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.@1Low=countryman did not receive enough attention, in my opinion. His claims 
were Clear, He was demanding, naturally, a bonus for each execution, something 
guaranteed by the rules of any enterprise. But above all he was vigorously demand- 
jug that his post be given the official standing of a Government bureau. He de- 
slred, in effect, to receive ai the hands of the State, which he was conscious of 
serving well, the sole consecration, the sole tangible honor that a modern nation 
can bestow upon its faithful servants, namely, an administrative post. And so 
there passed out of existence, under the weight of history, one of our last remain= 
ing liberal professions. For it is truly under the weight of history that this 
happemed. In barbarian times a terrible halo of glory separated the executioner 
from the rest of society. It was he who, by profession, attended upon the myster- 
ies of life and the flesh. He was and knew himself to be an object of horror. 

And this horror gave sanctity at the same time to the value of human life. Today 
2@ is only an object of shame. And I feel that under these conditions he is right 
in no longer wanting to be the poor relation who is kept in the kitchen because 
his fingernails are dirty. In a civilization in which murder and violence are 
doctrines and in the process of becoming institutions, executioners are perfectly 
entitled to enter the ranks of administrative officialdom. To tell the truth, we 
Frenchmen are somewhat behind the times. Throughout much of the world execution~ 
ers are already occupying cabinet posts. They have merely replaced the axe with 
an ink=pad. 


When death becomes a matter of administrative record and statistics, that is a clear 
sign that world affairs are not proceeding as they should. But if death becomes 
an abstraction, that means that life is an abstraction too. And no man's life cc. 
be anything but abstract from the moment that he decides to bind it to an ideolc;7- 
The misfortune is that we are living in a time of ideologies-—-totalitarian ideol:- 
gies, at that--that is to say, ideologies sure enough of themselves, of their 
stupid reasoning, and of their ephemeral truths to be able to see the salvation of 
the world only in their own rule. And to wish to dominate anyone or anything is 
to wish for the sterility, silence, or death of that person or thing. To prove it 
we need only look about us. 


re is no life without exchange of wordse And throughout most of the world ex=- 
cliange of words has been replaced by polemics. The 20th Century is the century of 
polemic and insult. Polemics occupies, among nations and individuals both, even. 
on the level of systems of thought hitherto regarded as impartial,the position 
traditionally occupied by the reflective dialogue. Thousands of voices, each pur- 
Suing its own rasping monologue, pour out on the nations of the world a torrent 

of mumbo-jumbo, attack, defense, and abject praise. But what is the mechanics of 
polemics? It consists of considering one's opponent as one's enemy, over=simpli-: 
fying his position as a result, and finally refusing even to look at him. Whonm- 
ever I insult, I no longer recognize the color of his countenance, nor whether he 
ever even smiles, nor how. Having become three-quarters blind thanks to polemies, 
we no longer live among men, but in a world of silhouettes. : 


There is no life without persuasion. But life today knows only intimidation. Men 
live and can live only on the assumption that there is something they will always 
have in common. But we have found that there are some persons whom one cannot 
persuade. It has been and it is difficult for the victim of a concentration camp 
to explain to those who pooh-pooh him that they should not do it, That is because 
these latter no longer represent men, but an idea carried to the temperature of 
the most inflexible wille He who wishes to dominate is deaf. In the face of such 
a person one must fight or die. That is why the men of today live in terror. In 
the Book of the Dead we read that the righteous Egyptian, in order to deserve par= 
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dun, had to say, "I have not caused anyone fear." Under such conditions one would 
l»,ok in vain for our great contemporaries in the company of the blessed on Judg=- 


reut Day. 


Is it any wonder that these silhouettes, henceforth deaf and blind, terrorized, fed 
on ration=-coupons, their whole life summed up on a police blotter, can then be 
treated as anonymous abstractions? It is interesting to prove that the regimes 
which are the products of these ideologies are precisely those which systematically 
proceed to uproot populations, parading them over the surface of Europe as blood~ 
less symbols which have their mock existence only in statistical figures. Since 
the entry of these beautiful philosophies into history, enormous masses of human 
beings, each of whom once lived a civilized life, have been finally and definitive- 
ly laid to rest in a coffin made up of two letters, DP, which a very logical 
world has devised for them. 


ies, all that is logical. When one wishes to unify the entire world in the name of 
a theory, there is no other way than to make that world as gannt, as deaf, and as 
blind as the theory itself. There is no other way than to cut the very roots which 
attach man to life and nature. And it is not an accident that one does not find 
any landscapes in the greatt literature of Europe since Dostoevsky. It is no acci-~ 
dent that the significant books of today, instead of being interested in the 
uuances of the heart and in the truths of love, are passionately concerned with 
judges, trials, and the mechanics of accusation; that instead of opening their 
windows to the beauties of nature they shut them on the anguish of solitary indi- 
viduals. It is no accident that the philosopher who inspires all European thought 
today is the one who wrote that only the modern city permits the spirit to take 
account of itself, and who went so far as to say that nature is abstract and thai 
»gason alone is concrete. This is the point of view of Hegel, in fact, and it is 
Jue starting=point of an immense adventure of the intellect, one that ends by kill- 
iug all things. In the great spectacle of nature these drunken spirits see nothin; 


Lut themselves.: It is the final delusion. 


iay go any further? Those who are familiar with the devastated cities of Europe 
know what I am talking about. They present the picture of this gaunt world, shor. 
of its pride, in which, throughout a monotonous vision, phantoms wander about, 21 
search of a lost friendship, that of nature and living beings. The great dresa 
Western man is that between him and his future neither the forces of nature ror. 
those of friendship are interposed any longer. His roots cut, his arms dried, 
is already confused with the very gibbet with which he is threatened. But at ti. 
very least, now that we have arrived at this peak of unreason, nothing must pre- 
vent us from denounéing the sham of this century which pretends to be running - 
quest of the kingdom of reason, when it is seeking only the reason for love, wiich 
it has lost. And our writers are perfectly aware of this, all of whom end up by 
referring to that miserable, fleshless substitute for love called morality. The. 

men of today can probably control everything within themselves, and that is their’ 

greatness. But there is at least one thing that most of them will never again be 
able to find, and that is the power of love which has been taken from them. That, 
in fact, is why they are ashamed. And it is only right that artists share that 
shame, for they have contributed to it. But let them know enough at least to say 
that they are ashamed of themselves and not of their profession. 


For everything which makes for the dignity of art is opposed to such a world and re- 
jects it. The work of art, by the mere fact of its existence, denies the conquests 
of ideology. One of the meanings of the history of tomorrow is the struggle, al- 
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r. dy begun, between conquerors and artists. Both set themselves the same goal. 
Political action and creation are two phases of the same revolt against the dis~ 
order in the world. In both cases the desire is to give unity to the world. And 
for a long time the cause of the artist and that of the political innovator were 
confused. Bonaparte's ambition is the same as Goethe's. But Bonaparte has left 
us military drill in the lycee and Goethe the Roman Elegies. But since the ideol- 





ogies of efficiency, supported by technica achievements, have come into play, since 
by a subtle shift the revolutionary has become a conqueror, the two currents of 
thought have diverged. For what the conqueror of Right or Left seeks is not wnity, 
which is primarily the harmony of opposites, it is totality, which is the annihil- 
ation of differences. The artist distinguishes where the conqueror levels, The 
artist who lives and creates at the level of flesh and passion knows that nothing 
is simple and that the other person exists. The conqueror does not want the other 
person to exist; his world is a world of masters and slaves, the very one in which 
we are living. The world of the artist is one of live contest and of understand- 
ings I do not know of a single great work built on hatred alone, and we are famil-~ 
iar with allof the empires of hatred. At a time when the conqueror, by the very 
sogic of his position, becomes executioner and policeman, the artist is forced to 
become a rebel. In the face of contemporary political society the only defensible 
attitude on the part of an artist, unless he renounces art altogether, is one of 

iicompromising resistance. He cannot be, even if he should wish it, the a 
of those who use the language or methods of contemporary ideologies. 


That is why it is vain and silly to demand justifications or promises of us. By his 
very function the artist is the witness to freedom, and that is a justification . 
for which he must pay dearly when it devolves upon him to do so. By his very func- 
tion the artist is entangled in the most inextricable density of history, that in 
which human flesh itself is smothered, The world being what it is, we are bound 
to it whatever part we take in it, and we are by nature the enemies of the abstric 
idols which triumph in it today, be they national or partisan. Not in the name of 
morality or virtue, as one would try to make us believe by an added stroke of de- 
ceit. We are not virtuous. And to judge by the anthropometric air which virtue 
assumes among our reformers, we have no occasion for regret. It is in the name of 
man's passion for what exists uniquely in man that we will always refuse compro- 
mises that deck themselves in what is most miserable in reason, 


3ut this at the same time defines the solidarity of all of us. It is because we hiv 
to defend the right to solitude of each and every one of us that we shall never 
again be solitary. We are hard-pressed; we cannot work all by ourselves. Tolstoy 
could write the greatest novel in all literature about a war in which he had ten 
no part. Our wars leave us no time to write about anything but the wars thems¢:i7e, 
and in the same moment they kill Peguy and thousands of young poets. That is why 
t feel, over and above our differences, which may or may not be great, that this 
gvithering of men here this evening has meaning. Without regard to national fron- | 
tiers, often without even knowing it, we are working together on a thousand and 
one phases of the same work, which one day will rise up in the face of the creaturi' 
of totalitarianism. All together, yes, and with them these thousands of men who . 
are trying to draw the still outlines of their own creations amid the tumlt of 
the cities. And together with them those persons who are not here among us, but 
who, in the upshot of things, will join us one day. And those others also, who 
believe that they can work for totalitarian ideology by means of their art, while 
in the very soul of their work the power of art exposes the propaganda, and vindi- 
cates the unity of which they are the real servants, and marks them for our fellow 
ship against their will and at the same time for distrust, in those who use them 


for the time being. 
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lrué artists do not make good political conquerors, for they are unwilling to ac- 
cept the deaths of their adversaries lightly. They are on the side of life, not 
death. They are flesh, be it suffering or happy. All Europe today, reared up in 
its haughtiness, shouts to us that this undertaking is ridiculous and vain. But 
we are all on this earth to prove the opposite. 


(Translated by Leon Hurvitz) 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 





Comi ng Next Issue 





Te Autumn Issue shapes up as an exceptionally interesting one. C. Wright Mills is 
contributing an article on alienation and the concept of class. There will be 
an article by Rose Coser on the "missed" German Revolution of 1923. Charles 
Williamson will review Vernon Nash's The World Must Be Governed, and Bill Golde - 
smith will discuss Mills' New Men of Power. Also promised are articles on the 
socio-economic background of the New Deal, and on the Russian laws of marriage 
and divorce. Our long-postponed review of Wobbly is on tap, as well as a review 
of Dos Passos’ Grand Design. Having already named enough for the next two issues 
without even making allowances for editorials on the latest ovents, we will mod- 


estly stop at this point. 











Sirculation Notes 





Chief plug for the Student Partisan this quarter comes from Representative Horsley, 
one of the ardent proponents of the Broyles investigation of subversive activi- 
ties at the University of Chicago. Representative Horsley, no doubt with the aid 
of a political interpreter, testified with unerring accuracy that the Student 
Partisan was "purely a sooialist magazine decrying capitalism and advocating so~ 
Gialism.e” That's right, Representative, and we're going to keep right on doing. 


it. 








Roing a “subversive” magazine, we've naturally attracted the attention of such pea- 
ple as foreigners. A student at the University of London ordered a bundle of our 
last two issues, and copies have also been requested by a student at the Univer-: 


sity of Melbourne. 


sow York Student Anti-War Federation 





A few weeks ago thirty-five delegates and observers, representing nine socialist 
and anti-war clubs on New York City campuses, set up a federation. This local 
federation is the first concrete step taken toward fulfillment of the goal of a 
national federation, first proposed last year in the Student Partisan. The con- 
solidation and growth of the New York organization will provide a substantial 
basis for later expansion on a national scale. 





The program of the federation centers around opposition to both American and Russian. 
imperialism and recognition of the goal of an equalitarian society as linked up 
with a successful struggle against war in the final analysis, This program offers 
a genuine minimum basis around which anti-war socialists, pacifists and libertar- 
jians can cooperate effectively on the campus. 
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sently public opinion has been singularly impressed by the Lysenko affair. That 
is a curious symptom of our situation. That it required this affair to awaken a 
broad section of public opinion shows how politics has been devaluated, how much 
our sense of responsibility lost, the meaning of our activity obscured. For poli: 
tics, as understood in the past, and as we still understand it today, is the higli- 
est expression in the fields of thought and action of everything for which we 
live, and of everything that constitutes the true justification of our existence, 
After all, what was so extraordinary about asking some scientists to abandon 4 ~ 
scientific theory when they had demanded of old revolutionaries whose whole life 
had been devoted to transforming society that they publicly denounce themselves - 
as fascist criminals? 


Liberty is indivisible, If liberty ceases in the world of politics, it inevitably 


ceases in the spheres of art and science. What naivete to believe that the lab- 
oratory is exempt from the consequences of suppression of liberty! Our world has 
reached such a degree of contradiction, so profound a crisis, that its rulers can 
no longer abandon a single sector, however far removed from public life, to the 
expression of free thought. We have seen this happen before, Recently I reread 
some curious passages in which German physicians tried to save their science by 
explaining to the Nazi authorities that Einstein's being Jewish did not lessen 
the objective scientific value of relativity. 


When my generation came to political life, the crisis of Europe was already far ad- 


vanoed. This old regime of ours was rotting. All Marx's prophecies on the de-=: 
composition of the system were being fulfilled with astonishing precision. Our 
youth turned, like our fathers in their maturity, towards that October Revolution 
which announced a transformation of the world, which offered us a future, not the 
miserable future of declining capitalism, but the future of a free society. Our 
fathers had undertaken this struggle with extraordinary hope. For the first time 
the foundations of the capitalist regime were shattered and it seemed that that 
would suffice to open the way to man's future, 


Certainly some illusions had already been lost. In that pre-1914 Europe that seems 


so far away today, it was believed that political democracy was slowly but inex- 
orably going to be transformed into social democracy; it would suffice to enter 
the parliamentary framework and to modify the conditions of economic life in ord:>: 
to produce the new social order. This dream was shattered in the first world wn-. 
But there remained for us, a few years ago, another hope. If it was not possib!». 
to conquer our future by this evolution through political democracy, we could 
conquer it by force and violence, and I say here: we were ready for force and vio- 
lence, if that was necessary to achieve our aim! 


In the soviet sector of the world they changed things, true enough. These were not 


the men, the milieux, the interests of the former regimc. But already, when those 


‘of my generation reached political life nothing was so simple. The new masters 





of society fought among themselves. It was ro longer simply a question of chcos- 
ing between the road opened by the October Revolution and the miserable stagnant 
road of our society. It was necessary, as well, to take a position on the strug- 
gles developing in the former, 


Our hopes were again broken. Through all Europe the wave of reaction swept. When 


the civil war broke out in Spain, we were among those who went there, who sought 
by every means possible once again to modify the course of history. For a whole 
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people had arisen, perhaps for the first time so much outside the rigid framewor!: 
of political formations...ehopes became tangible, real again for us. But while ~ 
we fought, behind our backs the governments betrayed the Spanish people. You 
know what followed and you know its price, I am completely convinced that if we 
had won in Spain we would not have had the second world war and the occupation 


that we have just undergone. 


But there in Spain also it was not so simple. The anti-Franco camp was not so homo- 
geneous, so united, We were torn by profound struggles that obliged us to choose 
among our comrades. Then the war and the Resistance ceme. Again, in France and 
throughout Europe, men, coming often from very different political horizons, met 
in struggle, and they fought not only to oust the German troops, but only. to smash 
the occupation, not because they hoped and believed that by smashing it they could 
open a road for France and Europe to that society that we have desired so long. 


The price, as you know, is our situation today. The day after all these efforts, 
what do they propose to us? We move inevitably toward the third world war. Our 
sickness is so profound that, faced with such a perspective, we meet only sad and 
passive resignation. It is explained to us that, through the third world war, if 
we support one side or the other we will at last obtain that solution that in the 
past could te obtained only by social struggle. By what aberration can we reason 
thus? By what miracle can this road of diplomacy and war that Europe has known 
so long give us today the society that the social struggle has thus far refused ‘us 


Sveryone who has come to this platform tonight, whether they are from Europe or 
America, have warned you of the strength of the danger to liberty. In sucha | 
situation what will therefore be the work of the artist? What distrust towards 
or ingratitude to the artist produces a’ refusal to give him political expression? 
Today those who are not politicians, but above all men who write, who depict life, 
live, perhaps more intensely and profoundly tham the rest of us, the contradic- 
tions and the drama of our times. Artists are not playthings, comedians, for thu 
people of the world. They feel in their blood, in their life, the tragedy of our 
society, and if they do not explain it in political language, they express it in 
works of creation that truly depict what life is. They are thus not only preci- 
ous witnesses, but thereby a motive foree acting on history. Liberty of the 
artist in political expression is an essential] liberty. 


But, you will tell me, we acknowledge the evil, Must we penetrate further to under- 
stand its profound character? Yes, for otherwise how can we know how to struggle 
against it? For we all know very well that saying “we are for liberty" does ro: 
suffice to bring it about, that peace cannot be ensured simply by calling for *<, 
but that it is necessary to fight for these things and to fight on concrete 2°: +. 
It does not suffice to denounce ovil and totalitarianism, we must understand vhit 
it is, how it came about, what its reason for existence is and how to fight it. 


.Cortainly I do not pretend to offer a complete answer to such problems, but this is 
the problem of all of us. We cannot avoid it, Nothing would be more dangerous 
for us, believe me, than to purely and simply make affirmations of faith! We want 
liberty, we know that it is indispensable; without it we can do nothing. That is 
an affirmation, but by itself a desperate one, We knew, in the concentration 
camps, that liberty was the dearest, most decisive quality of existence, but we 
knew also that it was impossible to achieve it in the camp. 


I+ is necessary to review our past. We believed and we were taught that to tians- 
form production relations, to break with the mode of production of capitalist 
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-cgliety was sufficient to open the road to the socialist future. We know today 
that that is not sufficient. In Soviet Russia the workers, in the October Revo- 
lution, broke’ radically with capitalist production relations. They instituted 
production relations of a collective character. The state became the owner of 
the economy and ultimately the workers lost what was most precious to them, their 
ownership of their labor power, In the capitalist regime, which exploits them so 
mercilessly, they have the limited right to quit their employer to seek another, 
to sell their labor power. In Russia, not only do they no longer control the 
state, but they have even lost this right. 


It is necessary to face these realities. I turn toward many of my friends who are 
still in the Communist party and who were deportees with me. I say to them; 
What political explanations can excuse the existence of concentration camps in the 
Soviet Union? Not because the camps are places of sadness, not because we, who 
have lived in concentration camps, know what suffering they contain; tut because 
we know that in the concentration camp universe no future is possible. One can- 
not er a future of emancipation with the tortured slaves of concentration 
camps e 


This means that it is not sufficient to break with a society which is falling apert 
today; it is not sufficient to change the mode of production; itis not sufficient 
to institute collective production relations; it is necessary that this revolu- 


tion be accomplished through the democratic practice of the manual and intelloctu- 
al workers. _— 7 











When the state becomes the owner of the economy, inevitably it becomes the hard and 
brutal master of society, unless such control by the working masses over this 
ownere-state exists, 


Here is the real place for us, the Revolutionary Democratic Rally. On the one hand 
we have those who seek by every possible means to stem the flood, to maintain a 
society which is disintegrating, and which can be maintained only by reducing the 
workirgclass to increasing misery. On the other hand we have those who try to 
answer the questions posed by the crisis of capitalism by supporting a statist 
solution, which, although it regulates certain problems, maintains the oppression 
and exploitation of the worker. In opposition to these two tendencies, we think 
that it is possible that the working class, aided by the middle classes and united 
with the intellectuals, can accomplish this rupture with the old society, trans- 
form production relations and, at the same time, practice democracy, that is to 
say, liberty. And in this respect we are today the only representatives of all 
who in the past wrote, analyzed, published around the axis of Marxism and the 
axis of liberty. 


This struggle is a difficult one. It is all the more difficult insofar as we alone 
are ready to lead it and sustain it, but there is no other way to surmount the 
crisis which confronts us. If we want to offér a solution to our difficulties 
that would open the p ath to a free human society, if we do not want to slide down 
the fatal path of war, we must oppose to the forces of exploitation the perspectiv 
of a democratically organized, democratically acting society. That is entirely 
possible, it is abso lutely required, and it requires real freedom in tho. frade 
unions, real freedom in the political parties and the increased consciourness and 
awareness that can flow only from entirely free discussion. 


That is what we propose to youe Perhaps it is not at all a definitive su One IF 
is not even certain that history will accept it. However, and this we arg sure of 
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it is the only solution that can accomplish what we want, what our fathers wanted, 
that hope that was ours, that justification that was the justification of our life. 
Why do we exist? Surely not to hold a cabinet post or any other privileges} Such 
things are unimportant. The real meaning of life can only lie in a free creative 
process. It is such creation which justifies us, it is that which we want; but in 
order for that to be more than a mere desire, we must follow this path: to struggle 
for a complete break with the inevitable putrefaction of our present society, to | 
avert state totalitarianism, to open the way to a democratic society by the appli- 
cation of democratic control in all our public and economic life, 


Such is our perspective. We know that we will lead this fight, but that we will not 
see the society that it makes possible. We want the youth of today to have an- 
other future than the fatality of war. We want it to build, thanks to our efforts, 
thanks to our present struggle, a free society, beyond all human alienation. 


(Translated by Saul Mendelsm) 

{!'BQDOR PLIEVIER 

I thank the RDR for inviting me to participate in this meeting, organized under the 
banner of the “internationalism of the spirit." Let me first pay my respects to 
the French people and the French victims of the German occupation and those who 
uied for the cause of French independence and thus for the cause of liberty. In 
doing this I assure you that I do not speak only in my own name. I transmit the’ 
profound and sincere feelings of many Germans, equally in love with liberty. It is 


as a representative of German literature that I speak, that is, in the name of many 
Germans whose beliefs, desires and hopes are no different from yours. 7 





If I speak in favor of a broad cooperation between a democratic Germany and France, 
it is because I know that in Germany today there exists a desire for such cooper4= 
tion, not only of a group of intellectuals, but also and above all of broad pro-: 
gressive layers of the working class. This is particularly true of a great part oi 
the German youth, mobilized in the last war, who in 1945 learned, through the bank- 
ruptcy of Hitler, the falseness of their conception of the world and of relations 
between the peoples, which Nazism had inculcated in them 


This German youth lives without enthusiagm and without illusions. Its skepticism 
shows itself in regard to all party politics - it lives in a no-man'!s-land It 
finds itself still in the shadow of Nazi terror, and if it looks toward the past, - 
its own sacrifice seems futile to it. In effect, the collapse of the past has beu 
too complete; the lesson learned, too shattering. This youth, deceived until deat! 
no longer lets itself believe mere words. Its apathy, understandable during the 
first post-war years, seems to have disappeared. Despite their avoidance of polit-: 
ical parties, we see in them true interest in political affairs, especially in 
international events and the great ideological currents of the world. 


lionest towards itself, this youth wishes to expose itself to all these currents, but : 
only in terms of silent obsa’vation. The important thing, however-~and this alone © 
counts-~is its effort to reach a universal understanding of all problems. It is 
ready to rally to the most basic solutions on an international scale. And in s 
framework it attaches particular importance to relations of mitual confidence be- 
tween France and Germany. Here we note a certain resignation, a certain restraint 
resulting from the fear that suggestions coming from a conquered nation will be 
ignored. I do not share that resignation, that restraint; I am convinced that ther« 
is no other way than that of close international collaboration. The general misery 
as much in France as in Germany, dictates this solution, and if you hear this even- 
ing a voice from silent Germany, it is not only German but above all Buropean. 
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# still live “above a chasm," as was said of Europe around 1912. But since then 
we have seen two great upheavals, and the chasm is still larger. The second world 
war, which ended by eliminating one nation from the list of European powers, has 
in no way rendered the other nations more powerful, Quite to the contrary, the 
whole of the continent has become so impotent that each European nation knows it 
may not solve its problems by itself, by its own forces. The peoples today risk 
losing everything, if they keep to the ideas and-actions of a past epoch. They 
must take the necessary step and break with all power politics. For the politics 
which consisted of each saying “each against each till victory" must be substitu- 
ted another, that of solidarity. The peoples of Europe mst learn to think as _ 
Kuropeans. in all these matters. And it is thus that they will become themselves, 
and will know each other’, 


. quired today, then, is an organization grouping all the creative forces of the 
continent; but it can be created only in an atmosphere of mutual. confidence. It 
can only be a question of a union of peoples, in which all preserve their autonomy 
and enjoy complete equality of rights. That is not alone my personal opinion; I 
know I am in full accord with many Frenchmen as with masses of other Europeans, 
when I state that the foundation-stone of a united Europe can and must be a demor 
cratic France and Germany. Germany cannot live without France, nor France with- 
out Germany. Both cannot live in antagonism, but only by reciprocal consideration 
of their interests. Thus, through mutual effort, they will become a source of sce- 
curity and happiness not only to their own people but for the entire continent. 

Europe does not have to choose between East and West, -but must be herself. Itis 
not the choice of East or west which constitutes Europe's dilemma; it is the 
choice either of her present hunger-producing disunity, which makes her easy prey 
to any super=power, or the unity of all her forces in liberty and equality, to 
become a new creative force on a continental scale. 


ihe threatening danger is recognized today. But ever more numerous are those who 
show eagerness to seek the most deep-goOing solutions, in France as well as in 
other countries. As for democratic Germany, I can assure you that she will place 
herself with all her heart in the service of a new democratic Europe, united to 
re-establish peace in the world. 


The road is open before us; it is for us to take it] 
(Translated by Mary Coleman) 


WHY WE ARE WITH THE ROR 





when, at its 1947 Congress, Young Republic gave its support to the Third Force, what 
did it want? First, to demonstrate its opposition to two evil political blocs of 
different types. The R.P.F. represented the crystalization of all the bourgeois 
forces, the timorous and the aggressive, in search of material security, mementar- 
ily endangered by the reforms of the Liberation; a kind of lost bourgeois paradis« 
Their class anti-communism is thus quite distinct from the attitude of those who 
mean to make common cause with the exploited, tit who cannot, for that purpose, 
make common cause with the ideology which justifies all means to its end; for, t92 
choose the camp of the Communist party meant and still means to remove the politi- 

cal Liberties without which economic liberation is decapitated. With this perspect 
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ive of double rejection it was relatively easy to group the numerous democrats 
under the name of "Third Force."* However, in order to be viable (and this we have 
said from the very beginning) it is necessary that this "Third Force" have a 
broad popular base, that it really constitute a vast rally of the working masses-- 
workers, peasants, and also the middle classes. Such a movement could maintain 
the democratic conquests born of the liberation, could maintain them while 
strengthening them, since it is so true that a pause in this sphere is already a 





retreat. One could legitimately hope that such a movement, of which a conscious 
socialist party would be the pivot, could be created in this country. 


In the end what happened? The big parties defended their bureaucratic armor. An 


instinctive distrust of individuals, of small parties, and of unaffiliated people 
threw them very quickly toward a "Third Force" reduced to bargaining among office 
holders and to corridor combinations at the Palais Bourbon. Young Republic had 

no interest in such affairs. Lacking a popular base, this "Third Force" attempted 
to maintain a parliamentary majority, which really did not exist, by all sorts of 
concessions to gain "support" of a governmental coalition. That is to say, it has 
followed a political class program, not even of the middle classes that it could 
represent, but really of the profiteers. Hence this price reduction fake which 
duped many trade union militants for a few days and which ended each time with an= 
other reduction of the buying power of the wage earners. Hence, likewise this 
choice, effected in the secrecy of the chancellories, of one of the two interna~- 
tional blocs by the surprise transformation of Western Union into Atlantic Pact. 
When for social misery only the remedy of emergency laws against "saboteurs" is 
found, when you are resigned to war and have already chosen your camp, you are no 
longer a "Third Force;" by its very lack of social justice, by its very ineffect- 
iveness the Third Force feeds the two blocs, 


Tic 1948 Congress of Young Republic acknowledged this setback, A sad but undebatabl 


ucknowledgment; in practice our break was already consummated. Meanwhile the same 
feeling of a political vacuum persisteds that of a French left representing the 
real interests of the exploited, wage earners and middle classes, Certainly the 
Commnist party represents them partially in its struggle against capitalism. But 
those who follow it must be prepared to accept with anti-capitalism the dictator-- 
ship of a party. For the exploited, this would mean in the end merely a change cf 
masters. Many know this but still follow the C.P. because, they say, there is 
nothing else. 





And it is true: with the backsliding of the Socialist party there is no longer (or 7 


not yet) any French left, any socialist movement. In Parliament, the left is ::,- 
resented only by a few isolated individuals. Throughout the country, it is no 3 
longer (it is not yet) represented except by small groups and isolated individ..is 
In July 1940, there still did not exist any organized Resistance, but there were 
already resistant spirits. Likewise today, there no longer (or not yet) exists 
any organized French left, but there are men of the left who believe themselves 
alone, and who mist be shown that they number hundreds of thousands. 


This left is in the process of formation; it is the RDR. By its composition it has: 


a base in the different sources of a possible left, it has--if only by the audienc: 
its leaders possess--a potential which permits the greatest hopes, This hope was 
echoed by the great majority of Young Republic in its Congress. David Rousset, 
speaking to our comrades in a friendly meeting on the 20th of December, said: 

» when I became acquainted with the Young Republic's first adherents to the RDR, I 
"said to myself, as I so often did during the Resistance: What a shame that we 

did not know each other sooner J" 
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I believe that our comrades shared this sentiment. They had not truly appraised the 
RDR, only insofar as they had not becoine well acquinted with it. 


There is this central common position, a solid basis for action: that presmt soci.) 
and international problems are, in fact, the same problem, solvable only on the 
social lével. But on this level, there is a double problem, for we mst destroy 
capitalist exploitation, without falling into the exploitation by the State by be- 
lieving in the necessity of a dictatorship of the State bureaucracy, or in its 
temporary necessity. This orients us, with regard to the international probleu, 
toward federalism, but a federalism quite different from military alliances and 
treaties between sovereign nations--a federalism of the peoples, based on the 
unions, the left parties, the working masses. Similarly for the problem of the 


French empire. 


This program opens a road, undoubtedly vaguc, but sufficiently well traced so that w 
can march together along it. For the rest, common action will help to elaborate 


common theoretical thought. 


Towards this perspective, what can the adhesion of Young Republic's militants to 
the RDR achieve in particular? Some members, certainly, who want nothing more 
than to merge with others in their common action. But also, since each brings to 
the collectivity its character and its tradition, here, it appears to me, is what 
Young Republic can bring: First, a witness in political circles--that of an essen- 
tially non-conformist party, which devoted itself formerly to exposing corruption, 
because it had no other interest at any time (and at the “wrong"times) than to t 1 
what seemed to it to be the truth. Second, an audience, not only among the left 
Catholic mlieux, especially the trade unionists, but among all "democrats". Oi 
role can be that of re-examining the notion of democracy and of fully emphasizi: 
its social content. For one can arrive at a socialist ideology by starting out 
from the notion of fully realized democracy, as by starting from that of prolet:.r- 
ian revolution. Last, some militants who have not approached politics by its 
theoretical side, but by concrete participation in political life on the local or 
occupational level, and who often have, on this level, an audience in all the loca 


political milieux. 


I will add,+in concluding, that my comrades and I, in éntering the RDR, have the 
feeling of entering a new Resistance--it does not present the immediate dangers of 
the other, but it is no less urgent. There are human lives to be saved from huni 
and war. The hope aroused by the RDR already in the country and across its frou- 
tiers is great. It would be unpardonable, and perhaps irremediable, to allow 


these hopes to be dashed. 


--- Lucien Rose 
(Translated by Saul Mendelson) 
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ABDALLAH IBRAHIM 








Confronted with the same problem, intellectuals--I wish to speak of honest intellec- 
tuals--do not and cannot have today but a single attitudes that of courageously 
resisting the oppression, hate, and aggressive propaganda that jeopardizes the 
future of mankind,stren gthening or aggravating present injustice. Thus we find 
ourselves united in the same spirit of struggle to defend the same Causee.se 


It is a great privileve, believe me, to be able to reach a public and to have read- 
erse I belong to a country where the intellectuals are simply relegated to hiding. 
They are people isolated from their fellow-men and condemned to a clandestine ex- 
istence during their entire life. It has even been suggested, during the last 
years, that the history of the French Revolution be suppressed in our country, in 
our schools. Never has an oppressor found himself before a dilemma as cruel and 
as sad as this one, which has led him to deny himself in order better to oppress 
and to do evil. These words that I have said now, before you, would simply be sup- 
pressed by the censorship in Morocco, if ever i attempted to insert them in the one 
daily allowed our people by the French administration. For us Gutenberg has not 
yet been born because printing is practically forbidden us by a frightened regime 


On the other hand, there are three hundred million human beings in Africa, in Asia 
and elsewhere whose intellectuals, having the misfortune of being honest, find 
themselves in a situation more or less resembling ours in North Africa; they are 
also dying of suffocation and coercion in their prison world. 


These are distressing and sad problems. Capitalist civilization bears within itsc’’* 
the seeds of its death; Hitler was born in Africa at the moment when the firsz 
European soldier set foot on the continent, in search of distant markets and ra 
materials. Since that time, love has given way to hatred, persuasion to perseci:- 
tion, respect of the human being to violence--liberty to a degrading dependen:::- 
In this world of discouragement and of suffering, the intelectual produces now 
and then; but often he produces, if I dare to say it, silence. He reaches hic (uw 
lic and commnicates with his "readers" only by blank colums in the paper car. ' 
ing his signature or by works which are, after all, only a variety of posthum.:s 
works, because they are not destined to be published during the lifetime of th: 
author. 


Our goal is liberty and respect of the human being. Historically, we are behind inhi 
European intellectuals, because their problems, touching less the principles o* 
things than the means of their application,do not interest us, so to speak, execpt 
in the manner in which they interest man at a fixed period of his history. On the 
other hand, our problems interest man in his essence, because they affect certain 
fundamental principles of his life and certain attributes of his being; and it is 
because of that, that they interest and ought to interest European intellectuals, 
who are also historically by-passed by the progress of their country and by the 
acts of a civilization wnich always moves faster tnan their thought,too fast for 
them to control its repercussions on the destiny of man or to adapt them to sub=- 
jective reality. 


But, however diverse and numerous our positions iay be, we all fight for the same 
victory. In fighting for the liberty of the oppressed, we fight, at the same tin 
for the liberty of the oppressor. In fighting, from the other side of the barr - 
cades, to re-establish the empire of reason and dignity over hatred, exploitati 
and violemce, you fight for our freedom in the Atlas Mountains, in Madagascar, _:. 
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Viet-Nam, and elsewhere. Despite the immensity of the danger that looms above 
us all, I believe in the justice of our struggle because I believe in the one- 
ness of man's fate. We have the same weaknesses, the same strengths, and des- 
pite contradictory appearances and divergent interpretations, we have the same 
destiny; we all aspire toward the dignity of man and his freedom. 


(Trans lated by Miriam Baraks) 
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HE SPEAKERS 


DAVID ROUSSET - Editor of the underground Verite, deported to Buchenwald in 1943, 
author of the famous studies of concentration camp life, "L'Univers Concen- 
trationnaire," "Les Jours de Notre Mort." Member of the directing committee 


of the Rassemblement Democratique Revolutionnaire. 








JEAN-PAUL SARTRE ~ Philosopher, playwright, novelist, essayist, editor of "Les 
Temps Modernes," etc. etc. Member of the RDR directing committee. 


RICHARD WRIGHT = Author of Native Son, Uncle Tom's Children, Black Boy. 





CARLO LEVI - Author of Christ Stopped at Eboli. Active in the Italian Resist- 
ance as a member of the Partito d'Azione. 





THEODOR PLIEVIER ~ Author of The Kaiser Goes, the General Remain and Stalingrad. 
Broke with the Communist party on his arrival in Germany from Russia in 19 








ALBERT CAMUS ~ Author of The Plague. Active in the Resistance and afterward as 
an editor of Combat. 





LUCIEN ROSE - A leader of the left wing Catholic group, Jeune Republique, whic” 
has affiliated to the RDR. 


GEORGES ALTMAN - Editor of Franc-Tireur, Resistance paper which today has the 
largest circulation of any paper among the workers of the Paris region. 
Member of the Directing Committee of the RDR. 





ABDALLAH IBRAHIM = Moroccan writer and intellectual. 
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MIRIAM BARAKS ~ Secretary-Treasurer of the University of Chicago Kutcher Civil 
Rights Committee. 

MARY COLEMAN ~ Executive Board member, University of Chicago chapter, United 
World Federalists. 

LEON HURVITZ ~- Editorial Board, Student Partisan. 

SAUL MENDELSON =~ Editorial Board, Student rartisan. 
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THE POLITICS CLUB 





The Politics Club of the University of Chicago represents something new in the way 
of student socialist organizations. Beginning with a small nucleus in the autumn 
of 1947, a nucleus regarding itself as representative of a tendency called indepen- 

' dent revolutionary socialism, it gradually developed, with the addition of radicals 
e of every shade, into an all-inclusive socialist group. The breadth of its range - 
can be judged from the fact that it has been addressed by persons as far apart por 
litically as Max Shachtman, then National Chairman of the Workers! Party, and Abba 
Lerner, a contributor to the Social=Democratic New Leader. The membership of the 
Politics Club as presently constituted may be’said to have the following ideas in 
common: a belief in the desirability of socialism, a militant stand on civil lib- 
erties, opposition to the coming war, and rejection of the policies of both Wash- 
ington and Moscow. The Politics Club is characterized internally by the presenta- 
tion of every conceivable shade of socialist thought, a fact which has been 
beneficial in terms of political discussion, in terms of getting a wide range of: 
speakers, and in terms of helping the members themselves to clarify their om —| 
ideas with regard to socialist theory and practice. 


«ii°t has the Politics Club accomplished in two years? 


Its most important single project has been the publication of STUDENT PARTISAN, whic! 
constituted mich of the Club's educatioal activity. Another large part consists 
of the meetings it has sponsored, and at whichit has tried to present in the most 
effective manner possible a socialist approach to current political problems. Dur-~ 
ing the Autumn Quarter, 1948, the Club sponsored two meetings: one, a projected 
debate’ on the Wallace question with a member of the Progressive Party (which ended 
as no debate at all because of the failure of a Progressive Party spokesman to - 
appear); the other, an address by Jerzy Gliksman, former Socialist member of the 
Warsaw City Council and author of Tell the West, on his experiences in Russian 
slave<labor camps. During the Winter Quarter, 199, the Club sponsored a campaign 
protesting the Allied treatment of Germany, climaxed by a large public meeting en~ 
titled, "Germany - Our Responsibility," and coinciding with a fund-raising drive 
on behalf of German socialists, the proceeds of which were distributed through 
Dwight Macdonald's relief service. During the Spring Quarter the Club's program 
included a symposium on “Labor Politics and the Fair Deal," to which representa=- 
tives of several points of view within the labor movement were invited, and a May 
Day party, including another symposium on the "Perspectives of the Labor and . 
Socialist Movements Today." In addition, the Club organized several discussion 
meetings for its members, the questions ranging from "Why the Russian Revolution 
Degenerated" to "what Should be a Socialist Policy toward Germany Today?", and a 
joint meeting with United World Federalists to discuss the Atlantic Pact. 











4 The Politics @lub has also participated in general campus activitics, its aim being 
the pursuit of a consistently radical, anti-Stalinist course. E.g., in the All~. 

: Campus Committee to Defend the Twelve Communist Leaders, originated by the Commun- 

: ist club, the Politics Club suggested and had adopted the proposal to invite as a 
speaker the attorney for the Minneapoli& Trotskyists indicted and convicted under 
the same Smith Act - an action which so incensed the Stalinists that they with- 
drew from sponsorship of the meeting. The Politics Club participated in the Stud- 
ent Government caucus which ejected the Stalinists from control, fighting siml- 
taneously for political causes to which the consergatives in SG were virulently 
opposed. Politics Club members in SG helped endorse the caravan to Olivet College 
(see STUDENT PARTISAN, Winter, 1949), helped win support for UPW's campaign for 
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v cugaition from the University Administratim, joined in demanding open hearings 
on the YPA suspension, and helped defeat the proposal to send an exhibit to the 
IUS-sponsored exhibition to the held this summer in Budapest. 


jt put not least, the Politics Club has vigorously pushed for the establishment of 
a national student socialist federation composed of all campus organizations which 
advocate a socialist society and are independent of both imperialisms, Russian ~ 
and American. It may be that the recent founding of the New York Federation of 
Anti-iiar Clubs presages the realization of this cherished ideal in the not too 


distant future. 


--Editorial Board, STUDENT PARTISAN 
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